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are important if for no other reason than that they are accom-
panied by widespread developments in political and economic
thought which inevitably influence both the internal and
external relationships of States. If peace is indivisible so are
the external relationships of States, and they, in their turn,
cannot be completely separated from internal conditions. A
drought in North America has its repercussions in Europe;
a "White Australian Policy" may foster militarism in Japan,
and the rapid spread of warfare from its point or region of
origin is all too familar to be stressed here.
Similarly, ideas, whether of a moral, political or economic
character, cannot be isolated within the confines of any one
State. Never before has there existed such a multiplicity of
channels of communications. The invention of the printing-
press certainly assisted the propagation of ideas, and its results
are still important, but the possible effects of the radio and of
the cinema are beyond assessment at present. Even India,
with its hundreds of millions of illiterates, already possesses
its own film studios, native actors and actresses, and cinemas
in most of its urban centres. The effects, direct and indirect, of
such a phenomenal growth, not by any means confined to one
State or to any part of the earth, are still incalculable but the
possibilities are enormous.
This background of "ferment and change" cannot be
ignored by the political geographer because it forms part of the
environment in which people live and, as such, will exert a
directive influence on the forms of States and on the character
of inter-State relations. Increasing knowledge is not necessarily
coterminous with increasing wisdom, but increasing access to
knowledge, now possible without the medium of the written
word, may lead to the growth of desires and demands which,
by accelerating the rate of change, may modify the forms
and functions of States to a degree beyond our present
comprehension.
Twenty-seven years ago an eminent geographer wrote,
" . . . a national society can be shaped to a desired career while
it is young, but when it is old its character is fixed and it is
incapable of any great change in its mode of existence".1 In
1 Sir Halford Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality, London, 1919, p. 12.